FROM TEA-HOUSE TO SECRET LODGE

morial been the center of all the gossip of the
villages and the city. It was to the tea-shop that
all Chinese went to get the news of the day. The
tea-shop was both his morning and his evening
paper. Most of the practical education of his
life, outside of his own craft or vocation or trade,
came from the gossip that was uttered by the
oracles of the tea-houses.

Now, drinking tea is a very harmless pastime.
The tea-houses are not immoral places. Chinese
do not gamble to a very great extent in tea-houses,
and there are, as a rule, no immoral women al-
lowed in them. The tea-houses are merely gos-
sip-places for idlers, who, as a part of the whole
program of idling, buy a pot of tea for a couple
of coppers. The highest price ordinarily charged
for tea is six coppers,1 and hence it would be
unjust to condemn the tea-houses; they are not
money-wasters, and, by comparison with the old
whisky bars of the Occident, they are places of
Sunday-school entertainment. To give an idea
of their innocuousness, let us try to portray a
tea-house habitue.

Down along the quiet side street of a Chinese
city, where the great walls lead out into the
country, just note the grotesque figure in a big
farmer's apron and gown. In one hand he ear-

1 About two American cents, in November, 1924.
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